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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Wohk-dows Teeth in Ancient Skulls [Notes 
and Queries, vol.ix., p. 147]. — "That the gradual 
abrasion of the teeth may be materially influ- 
enced by the nature of the food, is proved by the 
fact that the teeth of sailors who, during the 
greater part of their lives, are accustomed to 
live upon hard biscuits, are often found to be so 
much worn down by the constant friction pro- 
duced by this diet, that a very small part only of 
the crowns of the teeth remains above the edge 
of the gum ; yet no exposure of the cavities takes 
place, as they gradually become filled up by new 
bone, and still afford a solid and continuous sur- 
face for mastication." [Bell, on the Teeth, p. 13]. 

The foregoing extract from Bell accounts 
■sufficiently for the worn-down condition observ- 
able in the teeth of the very early inhabitants 
of these countries. Prior to the general introduc- 
tion of metallic culinary utensils, the cooking 
and preparing of food must have been very rude 
and far from cleanly operations. Grain coarsely 
pounded between stones, or imperfectly ground 
by the quern, could have only been made into 
hard cakes with water or milk, and then baked 
upon live embers or heated stones. In all these 
operations it could scarcely have failed to become 
more or less contaminated with gritty particles 
of sand or soil, and must, in any case, have fur- 
nished a solid mass of ill-comminuted particles, 
requiring a considerable amount of mastication 
to render it digestible. It docs not necessarily 
follow, however, that the diet of these early in- 
voi.. IX. 



habitants must have been one exclusively of 
grain, as some have supposed; for Sir John 
Richardson, at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Dublin, in 1857, stated that he had 
observed among the Esquimaux, and other ex- 
clusively flesh-eating people, precisely the same 
condition of the teeth, attributable, as he believed, 
to their being uncleanly feeders, and allowing 
sand and other gritty matters to get mixed with 
their food. In the number of querns brought 
to light from time to time in this country, and 
in the quantity of bones of domesticated animals 
discovered at Dunshaughlin, Scraba, and similar 
places, we have abundant evidence that the 
ancient Irish lived upon a mixed diet of grain 
and flesh. When, therefore, in connexion with 
this fact, we find their teeth thus remarkably 
worn down, and especially when the same pecu- 
liar form of degradation is observable in the very 
young, as is the case with the teeth of a child 
not exceeding seven years of age discovered m 
the tumulus at Mount "Wilson, [see Ulster Jour- 
nal, vol. i , p. 278,] we may reasonably infer 
that such remains are of great antiquity, and are 
referable to a people existing in an exceedingly 
rude and primitive condition of society. 

John Gbattan. 

The following curious particulars relating to 
Lurgan, in the County of Armagh, are perhaps 
deserving of being recorded. 

Extract from the Vestry Minute Book of the 
parish of Shankhill (Lurgan), County of Armagh. 
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" At a Vestry held at the Parish Church of 
Shankhill, on the lBtli of January, 1675. 

"Agreed on by the ('urate and Churchwardens 
of y* said Parish, at a meeting of y e said 
Parishoners this present day, in regard we eon- 
ceate a Bell more devout and iitt for calling 
together y" Parishoners to Divine Service than 
a Drum which hath been hitherto used, that the 
sum of Eight Pounds be equally and indifferently 
applotted on y' inhabitants of this parish, and 
to be levied by distress or otherwise by y* 
Churchwardens of this Parish, and that y° same 
be paid to the hands of Arthur Brownlowe, who 
is desired to lay out y e same for a Bell of about 
one hundred pounds weight ; which Bell, we like- 
wise agree, shall be sot up in the Market house 
of Lurgan, till a convenient Steeple shall be 
erected for containing f s d Bell, y e s d M'. 
Brownlowe having consented thereto, provided 
ye s d Bell may be also rung for the market 
and town use. 

" We likewise agree that y* salary heretofore 
paid by y* Parish for beating y e s d Drum, shall 
hereafter continue and be paid to some fitt person 
to be appointed for ringing y* said Bell, to begin 
from Easter next, if y e said Bell shall be got up 
by the 1st May next. — 
A. C. Bbowslowe. Jo. Wethekby, Cukate." 

[Memorandum at foot, in Mr. "Wetherby's 
handwriting.] " The bell is bought by Mr. 
Brownlowe, but no money yet raised on s d 
Parish or paid to him for it." — 

Copied from a tombstone in Shankhill Grave- 
yard, Lurgan, County Armagh. 

" The Reverend Arthur Fordo, late Rector of 
this Parish, died the twenty-fourth day of De- 



cember, one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
seven, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and is 
interred here (on the north side of the Church- 
yard) agreeably to the special appointment of 
his will, in order, as ho himself expresseth it, 
to remove the superstitious imagination which 
prevails among many that such part is profane 
and unholy." 

The north side of the grave-yard is now as full 
of graves as any other part. J. H. 

Mk. George Hjll will, I am sure, permit me 
to make the following notes on some passages in 
his interesting articles on Shane O'Jv'eill [vol. 
ix.] At page 127 a tradition is cited, that 
Shane stabbed a servant at the steps of his 
castle of Edenduffcarrick, because the man had 
bought biscuit at the shop of an English baker 
in the town of Antrim.. Surely this tradition 
relates to Shane of Clanaboy, who built " Shane's 
Castle " ? It may also be questioned whether 
there was an English baker, or even a town, at 
Antrim at the time referred to. Campion says, 
that Shane of Tyrone hanged one of his men for 
eating English biscuit. — My second note is on 
Mr. Hill's supposition that Sir Henry Sydney 
believed ho had slain the James M'Donnell 
who died in 1565. But Sir Henry refers to an 
earlier date, and evidently to another chieftain 
of the same name. — My third note is, that, at 
page 131, Fedan is explained to be "the Feveagh, 
County Armagh". Is this the modem name 
of the FHodh-dun, the fort in the Fewes, above 
Newry ? H. F. Hore. 

Rouxd Towebs. — In anything I have read 
on the Round Tower controversy, I do not re- 
member to have seen anv notice of a curious 
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church which attracted my attention, some years 
ago, at the south .side of the road about half way 
between Frankfort-on-the-Maine and Darmstadt. 
It had a tall tower rising from the gable of one 
end, just in the same manner as the round tower 
on the church at Glendalough called St. Kevin's 
Kitchen, and of precisely the same shape. Of 
course this cannot he of anything approaching 
to the age of our Irish towers ; but it might be 
worth while enquiring whence came the simi- 
larity of design ? We know that Irish ecclesi- 
astics frequented Germany at an early period. 
Possibly some of your travelled readers may know 
something of the history of this church. 

T. H. P. 

The Hills and Magees. — The tradition 
mentioned in p. 68 of the Journal respecting a 
rather singular compact, entered into by these 
two families for mutual protection in 1641, is 
no doubt founded on fact. M'Skimmin, the 
historian of Carrickfergus, is a first-rate authority 
on all local matters connected with the events 
of that memorable year. He has recorded the 
oral history of Island Magee on the subject of 
the massacre of a number of Roman Catholics, 
perpetrated in that place on the afternoon of 
Sunday, 8th of January, 1641-2.* One tradi- 
tion thus preserved by M°Skimmin, at p. 45 of 
his history [third edition], affirms that whilst 
the massacre was proceeding, several Roman 
Catholics were concealed in a corn-kiln by a 
Dissenter named Hill, and thus preserved from 
the dreadful fate that befel their neighbours. 

In 1650, the Government instituted an enquiry 



into the circumstances of the massacre in Island 
Magee. On that occasion, Bryan Magee, son of 
Owen, deposed that the murderers returned to 
Carrickfergus after the massacre, carrying with 
them certain prisoners ; and that as Colonel Hill 
did not happen to be in the Garrison at the time, 
three of the prisoners were taken to the gate and 
murdered by Scotchmen. [M°Skimmin, p. 49]. 

These statements would imply that the Hills 
felt themselves under some obligation to preserve 
the Magees, and that they really endeavoured to 
do so. At the date of the massacre, the inhabitants 
of Island Magee were, with few exceptions, 
Magees, or connexions of Magees. L. Y. 

The Name or Mac Q.uillin'. — The writer of 
the article on the "Clan of the Mac Quillins of 
Antrim" [vol. viii., p. 251] observes the remarks 
of Ollamh Fodhla [vol. ix., p. 146] on the 
origin of the name in question. While it may 
be said, in one sense, to matter little how this 
name originated, yet as a debated historical 
question it is interesting to come at the truth if 
we can. The writer, therefore, wishes to give 
her reasons for holding that it is not derived from 
the Welsh name Llewelyn. 

In the first place, the family to which the 
name belongs, repudiate the idea of a Welsh de- 
rivation. They claim to be the lineal descendants 
of the kings of Uladh, who were ultimately dis- 
possessed of the southern part of their territory 
by John de Courcy. 

In the next place, enough is found in Irish 
history to give a strong assurance that the name 
is truly Irish, and that in its present form it is 



* Until about the year 1752, the new year dirt not commence till about the 1st of March. 
Sti/h this massacre occurred in 1C>42. 
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probably derived tt'om tlie son of Connor Mac 
Dunsleve, who was king of Uladh when John 
de Courcy attacked Ulidia. The name of this 
prince was Cu- Ulladh or Cu- Ullain. In Con- 
nellan's translation of the Annals of the Fuur 
Masters, under the year 1178, is the following 
record respecting him : — "Murrogh 0' Carroll, 
lord of Orgiall, and Cu- Ulladh son of Dunsleve 
king of Uladh, attacked Do Convey' a forces, of 
whom they slow four hundred and fifty." A 
note on the next page says: — "This Cu- Ulladh 
was a celebrated chief, son of Connor Mac Dun- 
sleve king of Ulidia. O'Connor states that he 
was called Cu-Uladh, signifying " the hound of 
Uladh," from his great swiftness of foot and 
bravery in battle. The defeat of De Courcy was 
owing to the valour of Cu-Uladh." 

At p. 41 of the same volume, under the head 
"Irish Proper Karnes," we have the following: — 
" We find several names of chiefs commencing 
with Cu, which signifies 'a hound,' and figurative- 
ly ' a swift-footed warrior ' ; as, for instance, 
Cuchullain, a famous warrior of the Bed Branch 
Knights of Ulster. The name signifies 'the 
warrior of Ulster,' as Ulladh (Ulster) is some- 
times inflected Ullain." — Now adopting this 
inflection of Ulladh, we have Cu- Ullain as the 
name, in the twelfth century, of one of the 
forefathers of the MacQuillins. The " son" of 
Cu-Ullain would be "Mac Cu-Ullain," or in 
English orthography, in which Q represents CU, 
it would be Mac Quillain. 

However it must be observed, that although the 



above origin of the name in its present form seems 
highly probable, Edward Mae Quillin, the writer 
of the family manuscript, takes his more ancient 
progenitor, Fiacha Uillin, as the individual from 
whose cognomen it was derived. Fiacha was 
the only child of Queen lime, second wife of Mall 
of the Nine Hostages.* She was, according to the 
Abb^ Mac Oeoghegan, an Ulster princess, the 
sixth in descent from Fergus Davededagh, king 
of Ulster, who was grandson of the monarch 
Conn of the Hundred Battles. The descendants 
of Davededagh (with two exceptions from the 
race of Ir) appear to have kept possession of the 
principality until it was seized and subdivided 
by the English. Eiacha settled first in Meath, 
and owned an extensive territory there, part of 
which was long occupied by the Mac GeogTieganB 
of the clan Fiacha. This territory extended as 
far south as the present Queen's County, where 
we find the impress of his name in the parish 
anciently called Ballyquilline, in the Barony of 
Stradbally. This maternal descendant from the 
more ancient Ulster kings, aided probably by 
his warlike father's influence, early in the fifth 
century became prince of Dalaradia, which com- 
prised the present eountics of Down and Antrim. 
His posterity were deprived of the southern 
portion by John de Courcy, and ultimately lost 
the northern also during the sixteenth century, 
through Scottish intrigue. They preserved the 
account of their genealogy unbroken through 
that long period, and the family of the Mac 
Quillins retained possession of MSS. which at- 



* In Mac Geoghegan's Irish history it is stated that Inne was Niall's first Queen, and Fiachahis eldest son. According 
to the Mac Quillin MS, she was his last queen, and Fiacha his youngest and favourite son and hence was called 
Uillin, signifying pet or darling. Had he been the eldest, he would hare had precedence, of Laeghaire as monarch 
-ot Ireland ; but instead of that, eren in the northern principalities his brother Owen took precedence. 
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tested it, until the year 1766, when they wove 
seized by the Jesuits in France, as already men- 
tioned. 

The record of Duald MapFirbis, quoted by 
Mr. Hill [»«((! p. 58], might perhaps throw fur- 
ther light upon the question, if the paragraph in- 
troducing the name Mac Quillin were given in full. 
It is quite probable that there were other Quillins, 
descendants of Fiaeha, besides the ancestors of 
the present Mae Quillins, and who assumed the 
surname of Uilline as an affix to their other name. 



They, or other collateral branches of the Uilline, 
may have gone over to Wales at some remote 
period, and may even have there originated the 
name Llewelyn among the Welsh princes ; while 
their descendants, a long time afterwards, as 
MacFirbis says, may have "returned to Erin as 
Britons". But that any of those returning 
emigrants, or any other Welshmen, were the 
forefathers of the Dunluce Mac Quillins, is a 
statement to which that family long ago gave 
an emphatic denial. M. Webb. 



QUERIES. 



What is the origin of Pomeroy, the name of a 
small town in Tyrone '? There is a place of the 
same name in Devonshire. AnTncrt. 

We have had a great deal written by Irish 
antiquarians on the probable source of the large 
quantities of gold used in ancient Irish orna- 
ments, &c; hut I am not aware that any one 
has taken up the subject of Irish silver. I know 
that gold antiquities are more abundantly met 
with in Ireland than silver ones, but in the old 
poems and histories there is frequent mention of 
silver. But whence was it obtained ? No 
portion of it is likely to have been of home pro- 
duction ; for silver is not found in the native 
state in the beds of mines, or elsewhere, like 
gold, but always combined with some other 



substance, and in that state not possessing either 
the colour, brilliancy, or any other of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a metal. No doubt 
it is to be found in our lead-mines in Ireland, 
as it is in Spain and elsewhere, hut only as a 
small per-centage of the lead-ore; and in ordor 
to separate it, a troublesome process is necessary. 
It is not by any means probable that our early 
ancestors were acquainted with such a process ; 
and therefore they must have procured all their 
silver from some other country. I wish some 
of the ingenious contributors to your Journal 
would turn their attention to the subject, and 
inform us, if possible, whence the ancient Irish 
obtained this metal. Flans. 



